CHAP, iv         THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS               a?

tion, in iSSy.1 A hunter saves a serpent from being burned
in a stove, and the serpent out of gratitude teaches the hunter
the language of birds, animals, plants, and trees ; but warns
him that if he reveals the secret he must die. From hearing
the fir-trees talk he finds a great treasure, becomes rich, and
marries. One day he hears a mother sparrow telling her
young ones to pick the seeds from the plants and not from
the ground. At this he laughs ; his wife pesters him to tell
her why ; he lies down to die, but hearing the cock making
the usual speech (in this case not addressed to a dog but
delivered as a soliloquy) about his fifty wives, he jumps up
and makes a grab at his wife's head. She escapes, but
troubles him no more with questions.
In a Russian story 2 a hunter saves a serpent from burning
and receives from him the animal language on condition of
revealing it to no one under pain of death. In a French story
a shepherd carries a strayed serpent, who is the king of
animals, back to the " wood of the animals ", and receives
the language of animals on the usual condition.3
So far the animal language has been the free gift of a living
serpent. But oftener it is acquired by eating a part of a dead
serpent. Democritus, as reported by Pliny, said that whoever
ate a serpent would understand the language of birds.4
Philostratus thought that the Arabs gained a knowledge of
the bird language by eating the heart or liver of a serpent,5
and he says that in the same way the people of Paraka in
India understood the language of animals in general.6 Miss
Gordon Gumming has been informed that " to this day both
Arabs and Hindoos eat the heart and liver of serpents, hoping
thereby to acquire a knowledge of the language of animals ".7
But perhaps her informant had Philostratus in his mind. So
far as the Arabs are concerned, Prof. Wellhausen 8 seems to
1  Finnische     Marchen,    iibersetzt        5 Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. i. 20.
von Emmy Schreck (Weimar,  1887),         ft Ib. iii. 9.
No. 6, pp. 44 sqq.                                      7 Miss C. F. Gordon Gumming, In
2  Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology,     the Hebrides (London, 1883), p, 54.
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3  E. Holland, Faune populaire de la     Heidentumes  (Berlin,  1887), p.   147.
France, iii. p. 40 sq.                                Bochart (Hierozoicon, p. 22, ed. 1682)
* Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 137, com- quotes an Arabic writer to the same
pare id. xxix. 72. See below, note effect, but the writer seems to have
on p. 126.                                               copied Philostratus.